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fO REWORD 


Seueral forces ore nt pains to-day to reshapo tho diroction 
of Gclucation. One of them is represonted in oducation's post-Sputnik 
concern with process. Since Bruner's now classic thesis that 'any 
subject can be taupht effectiuely in some intellectually honost form 
til any child at any stage of duvelopinent'^ the toaching profession 
has uitnosstid the douelopmont, refinement^ dissomination and assimi¬ 
lation of numerous ideas and practices, incorporating process as 
content. 


Another force centers on education's increasing attention to 
thu affect (feeling) in the classroom to humanize oducation and indi¬ 
vidualize instruction. To be a teacher is to be a creative artist 
in tho medium of human lives, to be able to quicken into action the 
intollectunl life of tho child. It is truism to say that classroom 
toaching effectiveness depends on the quality of the teachcij which 
in turn, depends to a large extent on the quality of the tonchor 
education programmo. 

The skill-based approach to learning to too.ch has boon found 
usoful far developing teaching competence in student-tenchors, and to 
restructure, reconstruct and revitalize the oxisting system of teachor 
education. The experimentation has now made it possible to make 
teaching fairly scientific, by applying 'microcritoria approach' to 
teacher training. Innovations such ns mioroteaching thus constitute 
yet another force in this direction. 

The document of the National Council for Teacher Education 
^ NCTE) entitlGd"TeachQr 'Education Curriculum> A Frame Work" has 
expressed tho consensus of opinion on the noed for change in teacher 
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trnining'programmes at all IgugIs, Efforts ore being made to re- 
structuiB teacher education on the lines recommoncled in the frame¬ 
work, IJno of the rocoirinencJations of the document portnins to the 
provision of a 'Core Training Programme package', Gncc the core 
skills arc mastered individually, they can ba integrated through 
guided training. This creates the take-off stage for the studentr" 
teacher t: face the live classrooih situation with more competence. 

It was in this background, that this project was undertakon to 
facilitate a smooth change over to modern teachor education* I must 
express my gratitude to tho Notional Council of Educational Research 
and Training, Now Delhi, for sponsoring the project, 

I ram glad to sou that this project, which stnrtod only in 
April T18C has boen successfully completed within the scheduled 
period of eight months. Gut for the sustained effort put forth by 
my collGague, Ur, flnthcw George, it would not have boen possible to 
bring out this publication in this form in such a short time. This 
project report highlights the quintossonce of tho whole experiment 
and I hope it will be interesting, informative and educative to all 
those who are interostod in teacher oducatiun and research in the area 
of iiiicroteaching. ^ , ' 

L- L /'A;i I'i 

SHIILOHG, } Dr. C. L. I\NhND 

Hie 15th Deceiiber'SO.^l Profasaor and Head 

Department of Educational Research 
and Studios 

Dean, School of Education,NEHU 
and 

Director of tho Projoct 
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THE PBOBLEn 

t ‘ 

Thspr etical Context 

(^lost teacher education programmes contain tnree bas_'- oanpo- 
nentss course work, observation in the schools and student teachingo 
The rationale for such a programme is fairly obuious„ Courses attempt 
to give student teachers the prerequisite knowledge of facto and prin¬ 
ciples necessary for teaching? observations allow them to relato this 
knowledge to real situationsj and student teaching pormits thorn to 
gain expericnco in applying the newly ocquirod profassional knowledge. 
Such a traditional progranme is insuffioient bocause it defines much 
of the preparation for teaching as passive instead of active, unrea¬ 
listic instead of realistic and goneral instead of specific. 

The major weaknesses of tho existing system of professional 
education of teachers have been repeatedly pointed out by the Univer¬ 
sity Educotion Commission (1949)? the Secondary Education Commission 
(1953), tho International Team on Toachers and Curricula in Secondary 
S chu 3ls ( 19 54) , and also have boon highlighted by the Education Corrr 
missidn (19 64--66). The detailed report submitted by the- various visit¬ 
ing teams of tho working groups set up by the National Council for 
Teochor Education( NCTE), after having scraened through oxtensivo data 
backed up by orr-the-spot observations of somplod toachor training in¬ 
stitutions, havo roof firmed ■the above mentioned obra^ uations( 19 75). 
ThoSG Commissions havo rucommondod that student tonching aspect of 
teacher preparation programme in India needs to be replaced by trying 
□ut new olternativoa an empirical basis os it is tho pivot of toachor 
preparation programmo. 

In tho light of the racommendations, efforts at improving 
student teaching done are sporadic, unplanned and devoid of empirical 
ovidenco. They do not touch the most important aspect, namoly, the 
devolopment of teaching skills, Rcseorchus done at the national 
levol in this area reveal thots (i) emphasis is on telling rather 
than doing ( Palsano and Ghanchi, 1967? Dorr ot ol. , 1969):; (ii) super— 
vision of practice teaching is hapha 2 ard and indiscriminatinQ( Upasani, 
1966; Palsano and Ghanchi, 1967; Dosoph^ 1967? flarr et al, , 1969; 
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Sriuastaua, Saikio, 1971f nahratra, 1974? and Singh, 19765 (iii) 

pGadback is global and not in spocific bohauioural tarms (Pnssi, 1977), 

( iu) Thurcj is no uniformity in tha numbar of lessons to bo i/rnn i lO'-'d 
CShnrtna, 1966? Upasani, 1966? Hallayn, 1968? Palsano and Ghan‘'hio 
1967v Singh, 1976); (u) Student teaching fulfills only the official 
requirements and nothing more in terms of teaching skills (k'CERT, 1969')? 
and ( wi) Student teachers do not fauDurafale attitude tauarda the 

student teaching pregramme ( Uerma, 1968? Sriuastaua, 1970? Saikia, 1971? 
and toul, 1972). 


The most important reason fur the aboue state of affairs is 
that there is no empirical basis for i:eochor education programn^es. To 
bridge tho gap between thoory and practice, it was felt to try out now 
techniques whose effectiveness has been established in the li/ost. One 
such technique is skill-based microteaching technique. By its very 
nature, it encourages a combinaticn of theory and practice, resunrrh 
and training, innovation and implementation. This technique was firot 
introduced at Stnndford University by Allen and Ryan ( 1969). It has 
boen proved as one of the best methods for training teachers m tenaher 
preparation programme abroad (Allen and Ryan, 1969? f)c Intyro, TJ70? 
PIcAleose and Unwin, 1971? Young ot al, 1971? and many others). 


2 ^l^ill based Approach to Learn ing to Toach 

Looking ot various definitions of teaching ic is ubservod that 
teaching itself is a complex activity and therefore training fur teach¬ 
ing becomes moro complex. With a viow to roducing the complexity of 
this process, Gags (1963) has suggested 'microcriteria' approach to 
teachor effect!vsnesa. When it is applied to teaching, one analyses 
teaching into a number of teaching acts or behaviours of the teachor. 
These teaching activities, both verbal and nonverbal proceosos produ¬ 
cing export, rapid and accurate performance directed to promote learn¬ 
ing in the pupils, are called teaching skills. The teaching skills 
con bo defined as those specific teaching ac'ts/behaviours tho teacher 
uses, which ard observable, demonstrable, measurable, and which can be 
developed through training. These teaching acts/bohnviours are called 
into play by teachers to attain certain predetermined instructional 
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objentiucs. Each teaching skill is n subsot of teaching. In other 
words, teaching constitutes a number of interrelated teaching skills 
which occur nt pre-instructional, instructional and pest insbructionol 
stages. 

Explaining the complexity of learning heu Vo teach, Broun 
( 1075 ) has giuen anolonies of learning tu fly jumbo juts and to trans¬ 
plant heart which require a large number cf skills. Nu flying schoo] 
or medical faculty expects its trnineos to perform the- ultimate tasks 
of flying jets or transplanting hearts unless basic skills arc mastered. 
In the same way, teaching also has its repertoire of skills. If these 
cannot be identified and taught many teacher educators ore guilty of 
a huge confidence trick (Passi, 1976). On the basis of different 
teaching tasks identified, the following skills may be called Basic/ 
Core Teaching skills; ( i) skill of stimulus variation:^ (ii) skill of 
introducing a lesson, (iii) skill of explaining, (iu) skill of illusb- 
rgting with examples; (u) skill of probing questioning? (vi) skill cf 
roinfarcement? ( vii) skill of using blackboard? (viii) skill of achiou- 
ing closure? and (ix) skill of recognizing attending behaviour (Uoshi, 
1QB0). 

The 'Teacher Education Curriculum - A Framework' approved by 
the NCTE expresses the consensus of opinion on tho need for change in 
teacher training courses at all different levels. Efforts are being 
made to develop teacher training programmes on tho lines recommended 
in tho framework. One of the significant recommendations of tho Frame¬ 
work pertains to tho provision of n 'Core Training Programmo Package' 
(CTPP) as a part of Area 'C dealing with Content-Cunr-flothodology 
cuurses. This is a new area of work aiming at the devolepmont of 
such basic skills which are needed by all the teachers to be succes¬ 
sful in their work. In fact the CTPP is meant to develop the student- 
teachers as skilled artisans in the art of teaching'. Thu provision 
of this package provides both an opportunity and a challenge to over¬ 
come the weakness of the existing training courses. The opportunity j_s 
to provide repeated practice for the acquisition of basic/core skills 
in teaching in a simplified teaching situation. Once the core teaching 



skills are mastEred indiuiduQlly, those are integrated into the cum- 
ppsito teaching skill through guided training and finally expoGuro to 
real, liue classroom teaching siti itiono 

1 j3 UJhat flicretBachinq Is 

Microteaching is a training concept that can bo applied at 
uariQUS ptoserv/ico and irrsaruice stages in the professional douelcp- 
ment of teachers. It is defined ns 'a system of controlled practico 
that makes it possible to cencentrate on specific teaching behav/iour 
and to practiso teaching under controlled conditions' (Allen and Eue, 
196a). riicrotoaching presides student—teacher ujith a practico setting 
for instruction in uhich the normal complexities of the classroom aro 
reduced and in whioh they roceiue a great deal of feedback on his per¬ 
formance in indiyidual setting. To minimize the comploxities of tho 
normal teaching encounter, one skill is praetisod at a time, with 
small number of pupils and short duration of timo and content is ro- 
duced to single, simple concept, 

Fundnmentally micro teaching is an idea, at the core of ui'hich 
lie fiue essential propositions. First, microteaching is real tcvoch- 
ing. Although the teaching situation is a constructed one in tho 
sense that teacher and students work together in a practice situation, 
neuertholess, bonafido teaching does take place, Socend, microteaching 
lessons tho complexities of normal classroom teachirgj Class size, 
scope of content, and time are all reduced. Third, micretoaching 
focuses on training for the accomplishment of specific tasks. Fourth, 
jmicrateaching allows for the increased control of practice. Fifth, 
Imicrotuachino greatly expands tho feedback dimonoion in teaching, 
I'Skinnerian theory of 'shaping' or 'successive approximations' in ac¬ 
quiring the neuJ pattern of behaviour seams to have been applied to 
teaoh-foedback—replan-Eeteoch—refQodtack pattern in the micretoaching. 

1.4 Significance of Simulated Situations 

The organisation of the microteaching practice sessions for 
student-teachers has tc be carefully planned. Practice is, of course, 
a prerequisite for many learning activities including learning to 



toach. PracticD in the normal classroom by a student—teacher brings 
uiith it certain constraints. For one thing, pupils arc there to bo 
skillfully taught, not practised o. . It is common c;'perici.no that 
most student teachers feel shy in facing full class sessions at least 
in the beginning. They often fool embarassod uhen pupils in the class- 
ruom take nrJvantage of tho inexperience of the studont—teachor and 
create problems rJolibGrately. Tho general nature of conimonts offorod 
by teachcr-oducators on such practice sessions, hardly help in dLUQlui> 
ing skiils on the part of studont-teachers. If microteaching is orgo- 
nisod in simulated situations, it provides a snfo practice ground. 

Safety is for the intending teachers as well as for pupilso The pro¬ 
blems of discipline and tension arc lesser for tho student teacher. 
Pupils also need not suffer like guigoa pigs under the nuvico teacher. 
Besides, many of the odministrativo probloms in arranging practice 
teaching ore reduced as microteaching can be implemented in simulated 
situations in the training institutions where student teachers act 
os pupils. 

Other professions have built into their training programme 
opportunities for safe practice. The law student has his moot court. 

The medical student hns his cadaver and his rounds in tho clinic. The 
aircraft pilot has his link trainer. Tho actor has his closely super¬ 
vised rehearsals. Likewise, boforn initiating the intending teachers to 
actual classroom teaching, they may be put to practise core teaching 
skills in simulated situations till such time ns a minimum compctencQ 
and confidence-is achievod by them. Simulnbion, in this situation, 
would imply dividing student tonchors in small groups whore ono 
student—teacher, by turn, would take the position of a teacher and 
□ thoxs would act as pupils to alloio practice on use of specific skills. 
The performance of each studont—teacher would be commented upon by 
tho group in order to facilitate the- studentr-teacher to understand 
his weakness. Taking note of these comments, the student teacher 
would replan his performance and keep on repeating this cycle till a 
satisfactory level of performance is reached. Thus microteaching is 
designed to provide student-teachers with a sage sotting for the -acqui¬ 
sition of the.techniques and skills of their profession. It can. also 
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be used tu improve classtocm performcince of in-service teachers. 

If properly conducted, it mill help individualize instructicn, enhance 
aelf-imagt and improve sensitivity of tho participan .s toi'.' ■ us teach¬ 
ing skills. It is an innovative technique which puts tho nudionco 
□ n the stage* 

1.5 Integration uf Toa chinq Skills 

The mastery of core teaching skills is the means to reach 
tho goal af integrating them tu facilitate teaching offectivsnass« 
Integration of the teaching skills refers to tha process through 
which this ability is acquired by a student teacher. Integration 
can bo dofinod as the process through which a student—toachor acquires 
the ability to perceive with precision the teaching situation in its 
entirety, salect and organise the component teaching strategy in tho 
desired sequence to form effective patterns for roalising tho spool- 
fied instructional objectives and use thorn with oaso and fluency. 

There nrs q number' of integration strategies of teaching skills, Summa- 
tivG strategy, additive strategy, diode strategy and subsumption 
strategy are some of them. In minitonching the integration of teach¬ 
ing skills is emphasized. The quality of teaching depends on tho 
degree of harmony of integration of independent teaching skills sui¬ 
table to the various classroom situations and subject roquiroments. 

1.6 Review of R elev ant Litera ture 

1.6.1 Studies on Micro teaching and Teaching Salf-concopt 

The selfconcept is now regarded as being theoretically and 
empirically important for personality and behaviour. It is essen¬ 
tial for the stability of the personality too. Once it has omorgod, 
it 18 present either as figure or ground in all behaviour. The self 
is the product of social interaction and includes all those Iqarnt 
aspects that the person regards as 'me' or ’mine’. Selfconcopt has 
boon defined as the most personal, meanings a person attributes to 
the self (flamkumar, 1971). Teaching self concept actually emorgos in 
a person acting in tho role of teaching as a result of interactive 
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instruction in the classroom. It includes the totality of attitudes 
and assassmants a toachor has about tho person, process and product 
aspects of onu's own toaching self namely teacher pocsonality, class¬ 
room toaching process and toaching effectiuonoss rospactiuolye 

Although there may be dificsulty in changing the solf^ Gv/idonco 
suggests that it can bo changed by contrallod eXparienco (Staines, 
1170). The teaching selfconcept of student teacher is in a state of 
flux and in the process of ouoluticn duringtho training period, which 
helps him to discewer his teaching self. Every student toachor attonr- 
pts during the training period to protect end enhance his own self. 

This constitutes the powerful motive behind the teaching behaviour. 

Tho classrcam behaviour in a particular context, tu a certain extent, 
is detarminud by one’s perception of oneself and of one's situation. 

A trainee who carries on accurate concept of his teaching self,can 
improve it through microtenching in simulated situation where positive 
feodbnek is given to reinforce the desiroblo behaviour end perfor¬ 
mance of skills. There are mainly three types of teaching solf in 
student teachers:; the ideal teaching self, the perceived teaching 
self and tho real toaching self. The ideal teaching self is the 
teaching self an intending teacher wishes and attempts to have. The 
perceived teaching self is the self he perceives he has and the real 
teaching self is the teaching self, his significant others see in him. 
nicrcteaching in simulated situation has tho built-in system to 
enhance the solf-imoge of student-tcachor through the positive feedback 
of the significant others. Tho repeated teach and rotcach performance 
in front of the significant ethers humanize the student teaching and 
facilitate the progross towards ideal teaching salf—concept which 
a student teacher is keofi to have. 

Khotry(l973) found that there was significant relationship 
between solfconcept of teachers and thoir professional adjustment, 

□n the contrary, Firestone (1973) could not find any relationship 
between student teaching effectiveness and their selfconccpt. Simi¬ 
larly, Thompson (1973) could not find any relationship betwuDn self- 
image of tuachers and their teaching effectivonass. The only known 
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Indian study on microtGaching and its effect on teaching solfconcept 
is that of DosaJh('19 75), He tried to study the change of teaching 
selfcancept of tenchar trainees through microtoachinj. The trainees 
weiCD asked to evnlunto their teaching performance before and after 
at least two micrctoaching sessions, Thoir solf-evnlUations Were 
compared with their superyisor's euoluations. In all cases there, 
was significant changa in tho teaching selfconccpt of the teacher 
trainees. It may bo montionod here that tho number ef studies in tho 
area of teaching self-concept and micratoaching are very few and the 
findings of the studies mentionod abouo arc contradictory and in- 
canclusiyo, 

1.6,2 Studios on nicrotaaching and Teaching Compotance 

Thero are plenty of studies in this area of microteoching and 
teaching compotencQ in India and abroad. As there is general consen¬ 
sus about the positive effect of micrcteaching on teaching compotenco 
of student teachers as wall as'teachors in service, the main findiqg.e 
arc summarized below, 

(i) Micratenching la feasible in terms of time, money and 
dcvelopmorit of teaching skills among student teachers 
(Abraham, 1974; Doshi, 1974? Fhssi and Shah, 1974;; and 
Pass!, 1977). 

( ii) feedback systems are effective in the development of 
teaching skills (Thresiamma, 1976? Passi, 1977? and 
Das, Passi and Singh, 1976), 

(iii) When compared to traditional student teacher programme, 
microteaching develops teaching, skills among student 
teachers to a significant extent (Chudasama, 1971? 
Bhattacharya, 19 74? Singh, 1974? and daze, 19 76), 

(iv) flicrotcaching is superior to conventional student teach¬ 
ing programme in the dov/olopment of general teaching com¬ 
petence (Das et al,, 1976; Doshi, 1977? Passi, 1977? 
Sharma, 19 77), 
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1.7.1 Ncod for the Study and Statomant of the Problem 

From the thoorotical context of tho' prosent study, (1.1) 
it is aeon that a sound programme of prcfossional education of toa^ 

□ hors is essential for the quolitatiuo improuornent of education. As 
tho prevailing picturo of teacher preparation programme is pot satis¬ 
factory, the need for restructuring and rouitalizing it at all luUols 
is soriously felt. From the review of litoraturo on microtaaching 
and toaching self-concopt (l.6»l), it was found that tho studios in 
that area wore fow and their findings were contradictory and inconr 
clusivG. Tho need for more studios on the impact of microtoaching 
□n the teaching sclf-ccncept of studont-teachBrs was also folt. 
Similarly, from the studies pf (nicroteoching and teaching compotenco 
( 1 . 6 . 2 ), it was found that microtoaching was an effactive and ecano- 
mical skill-based approach to improve teaching competence and teacher 
t®aining,' The dcsvelopment of technical skills of teaching contributed 
to the development of general teaching compotenco. But tho studies 
on the effectiveness of various strategies of integration of teaching 
skills are in the embryonic stage. Hence tho need for moco studies 
for probing the effectiveness of various strategies of integration 
of teaching skills was also felt. Accordingly, the present study 
was titled "Effect of Hicroteaching on Teaching Self—concept and 
Teaching Competence of StudontT-teochers." 

1.7.2 Objectives 

Tho project was designod to study s 

(i) effect of microtoaching on teaching self-concept of 

student teachers in the control group and experimental 
group soparatolys and 

(ii) offeet of micioteoching ns well as integration of skills 
on teaching competonco of student teachers, 

1.7.3 Hypotheses 

Tho following null hypotheses wore testeds 

(i) There is no significant difference between the pretest 
and posttest moan teaching selfconcept scores of control 



group of studentj-teabhorso 

(ii) There is no, significan't diffetence botueen the protest 
and post test mean teaching solfconcept'scoros of expe¬ 
rimental group of studentrteachors, 

(iii) Thpre is no significant difforenco betwoon tho moon 

gain sccres in,teaching competence of control group and 
experimental group of student^^toachors. 

In the present study, these hypotheses were tested and 0,*05 
UJQS fixed as the critoricn level for rojecting or rotoining any of 
them. 

^ Limit ations of the. Study 

The limitations of the study uere mainly four. First, only 
fiVo basic teaching skills wore selectod for practice by nil student- 
teachors, Socond, the treatment was in the simulated situatiopo 
Third, sampling was done irrespective of the method subjects of the 
student-teachers. Lastly, no comparison could bs made bctiUGon the 
control group and the oxporimontal group on the mean gnin scores 
on teaching sclf-concopt, 

1.9 Drg a nisation of the Roa e arch Repo rt 

There are four chapters in this research report. In tho first 
chapter, the theoretical context of the problem, revic-u of literature 
relating to microteaching and teaching solf-cuncopt, and microtoaching 
and teaching competonce, need of the study, statement of the problom, 
tho objectives of the study, the hypotheses and tho limitations of 
the study are presented. , The socond chapter is devoted to the de¬ 
sign of tho study, Sampling, tools used, procodurc for collection of 
data and statistical techniques gsod in tho study, Duscription ond 
analysis of dato, testing of tho‘hypothesos and interpretation of 
result? nro given in tho third chapter, Tho final chapter draws 
together tho main findings, conclusions, their implications and sug¬ 
gestions for,further research. 



CHAPTER - II 


METmO AND PROCEDURE 


This chapter Is do\iotod to tho doacription of mBthod and 
proceduro of the present studyi 

2»1 Design of the Study 

' 'Jn the present ex;perimental study mibrotoabfiing Was treated 
as independent voriable, and teaching self-conoept and teaching conr 
petencD oF studun’t-toaohers were, treated as dependent uariablasi To 
obtain the pretest and past tost scarps Indore Teaching Cenpetenoe 
Scale (iTCS) uJas bsod for obsotuation and Teaching Sclf-^conoept Soalo 
(TSCB) was used for self rating bofoto 4he coitifilBnoQmuht of the treafe^_^ 
ment and at the end of itiThUs the schema iilae as folioije I , 


Schematic Presentation 


Pretesting s 


Library & 


Observation of two regular, lessons in school ^otting^^ 
supervisets using iTCS and administration of TSCS • I A.CC. N® 

Mi r.rnf.nnrih'! nn T r nrt f.mci ht.! t 


Wicroteachinq Treatment i j __ 

After proper orisntationi microteaching treatment was given in 
simulated situation by practising five independent CDre/basic teaching 
skills, 


« 

Treatment for the Control GtoUp( N=10]^ Treatment for the ^XPCtimonfeil 

^ group (NfciO) 

Observation of four togulat lossofis * Orientation to ifitagtatipn of 
of 30 minutes each followed by tro^ ’ teaching Skills^ dcttibristTatiofi 
ditional feedback for 5 minutos by ' lesson by superuiCor followed'by 
the supervisor. Total time for each* discussion Special reference 

student toachera'l 40 minutes Tteatn ’ to the fiue skills and integre^ 
mont was in the simulated situation. tlon of those teaching skills 

’(summatiVB modal) on the items on 
" ' IfCS, Each studont gave four le- 

issons of 25 minutes duration and 
' it Was followed by immsdiats feed- 

* back by the auporvisor for ten 

’ minutes on the basis of item^ on" 

’ ITCS. Total time for each student 

* teacher=:140 minutes, Treatfncnt^, 

* was in the 8 


Post Testing ; Actual classroom observation of two regular lossons of 
3Q minutes each by tho supervisors using ITCS,followed by administration 
of TSCS,- 



■-■sr ^2 5 s- 



thu satTlplS cqrlsisted of tul&My st^don^:r•toe.chuPS, suluctorl 
fSotii a Qr^Up af Hxty Willihg otli-fEnt uci’chorr ' trn.-tning coilrjgn 

in' lhillfcihgs THfey ulore diUidcc' xhul- cu ; grou,.^ u, .>.n ooca as control 
and c-Xpfcirimontp.l grournr The n-aiohlno mas dope bodoP" on intelliocnco, 
sox, '’go, quaiififcntian ancJ toaching aXporiDnoon' Pdr ^quoting thom 
un intol.’Iconcr.- the CUltUro Pair ■^ntelligencD Tost (Stoalie 3) lunB usod. 
In fcch Tift;; per cant o'’ the s-cU'lr-ntr-t. ■'.chore were maloe and 

dyprhge agp of the gfoup was 24.86. were two pest ornduatos 

rthd oigfit graduates in each group. Their .'■^/nragn teaching eXperionbo 
was less than n year* Tha nafnovS of the ■ partjcipants in the ptogoDt 
dre giufen in Appepdix C, 

2»3 ,tp.pj.s. ..Ugi&ti, 

The fdll&\tf‘ing tddls Wore Usod far tha pu.rpcse ncitec' agaih'St 

fedli^hs 

Cyltute Fair Intslligenoo Tesb ( Scalo 3) Was ddpinisterDd 
for a'eledtihg tha rftattjhing gro’Ups. 

2-, In'doro Toa§'hi‘h.g Compotapea Scale (iTCP) was usod for find- 
iffii'S out tb&oNl-’ng d 0 iiipe''tortda of student toachers in 
telps of 3.htdgfedt|.en of teaching s.kills '(Appond-ix A)« 

;lt(‘ '0'bssS’’yft|i0in seheEltilea and rating scales relating to the 
fiVe basic skills - skills nf probing auastibning, stirnUlUs 
Vatiatien, teinTo^etireht, explaini.Pg and illustrating with 
examples ('fesPi, l97'6)y wore utllizeri for giVipg feedback 
pn mir.T'n+ns^r-’hii n tE'eatmont. 

& T'eaShing i8lf*«eartaB-p't S,eal.~ (TSCB) „iaB used far self 
rating the teaching Self-nondept of student teaoheids ad 
peiGf'ei-ypd by thite'fni 

0f these the fil?st th^ee tools are standaroi^cvrj instfUfflents 
it^hi-eh ha#e be'dh dsed' 4*fi %,yeS¥t;gations on midroteadhing!*' Tlin fctlith 
tbs'i;na'njai^y-', TlCS, u/as ‘ddps'tl‘U&,ted espacia'lly fare ■t/Se in the pio'-.'ei* 
stddyis' ' / ^ 
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Construction cf Tccching Self-canccpt See1 e 

The TSCS ujns doucilopcLl for mopsuring the teaching sclf-cjncept 

□ f studGnt-tbCchors ns pcrcoiWbL', by thorn. It up.s m chu form of c 

point self rating scala. The procedure falluuGi' has been dcio- 

□ ribed in detail nc falloujs': •. 

The first step was the attempt to o'efine the term ' tonching 
self-cancopt’, After referring the literature, throe definitions were 
framed f..r further scrutiny by experts. On the basis of general agro£>' 
i,,Gnt about their aptness, one of thorn u/as chosen. This definition 
Btressed the totality of attitudes and, assessments n teacher has about 
different aspects of one's own teaching solf namely toacher personality, 
classroom teaching process and teaching effoctiuencss rospoctiuely. 

The next step uias identification of adjectives relevant to 
the person, process anc' product aspects of toaching solfconccpt from 
the litorature, A preliminary list of 83 adjectives relevant to 
fiorson aopect, and 0 1 adjectives relevant to the teaching process and 
its effectiveness was prepared which formed Part A and Part B respe¬ 
ctively. The sorvicels of twonty-fivo experts, selected from the Uni¬ 
versity Department of Ec'ucational Research and Studies,' WE HU, and 
Training collEges in Shillong, were sought to judge the suitability 
of each word relating to the aspect of, the teaching selfconcept. 

They Were requested to tick mark against each word in one of tho 
.'appropriate columns shown as suitable, quite suitable, not suitable 
anc' undecided. Baser', on their judgementsthe final list of forty 
words belonging to A part, .and sixty words bolonging to B part wero 
retainod in the final form of TSCS containing 100 adjectiuos. There 
are positive and negative words in the five point scale, marked'very 
much like this,' 'much like this', 'uncertain', 'not like this’ and 
'not at all like this', against each word. Tho respondent had to 
selfrate by.putting a cross mark in any one of the five choices 
against e.ach word in the appropriate column. Thus there wer'e 1DD 
adjectives in the TSCS in the form of a selfrating five-point scale. 

The maximum possible score on TSCS was 400 and the minimum zero. The 
fin.al form of the TSCS is giuon in Appendix B. 
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P 


Reliability 

la order to find out the test-'retest reliability of the 
scale, it was odministered on a sample of 42 student teachers in a 
college of education in Shillong twice with an interval of four 
weeksc The results are given in Table 2.1. 

TABLE 2.1 

riEANS, standard [JCl/lATlbNS AND TEST-RETEST RELIABILITY CGEFFI- 
CIENT OF THE SCORES ON FIRST AND SECOND ADHlNlSTRATiON 
OF THE teaching SELF-CONCEPT SCALE UN STUDENT 
TEACHERS ( N=42 ) 


N 

and 

SD 

j First 
Administra- 
’ tion 

1 

Second 
Adminiatrar- 
! tion 

I 

{ Test-re- 
5 tost Ro*> 
liability 

3 

! 

1 

t 

t 

t 

Level of 

Sipnif i" 
canoe 

ri 

312.30 

314,88 







0.90 


0.01 

5D 

37.0 6 

33.32 





The data in Table 2.1 shows 

that the fls of 

the 

first and 

second 

administration 

were 312,30 and 314,88 with 

SDs 

37,9 6 and 33.32 


respectively. The ’r' between the scores of the two tests was 0.00 
which was significant at 0,01 level. 

The split-half reliability of tho TSCS was also found by 
administering it on 46 student teachers. The results are presented 
in Table 2.2, 
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TABLE 2 .2 

rCAN-j STANDARD DEVIATIONS A D SPLIT-HALF RELlfOILlTY COEFFi- 
CIENT BETWEEN THE ODD AND EVEN ITEI.S OF THE TEACHING SELF- 
CONCEPT SCALE RELATING TO STUDENT TEAC HERS( N=:46) 


Items 

! 

Hean 

1 1 

5’ Standard Deuiation [ 

1 1 

Split-ha If 
relia bilit/ 

I LbuoI of 
} signifi- 

t 

.! . 


t , 1 

coefficient 

' cancQ 

Odd items 

155.37 

17.98 

□ ;99 

Q.01 

Even items 

157,20 

16.13 




Table 2*2 shows that the split-half reliability coefficient 
between the scores on odd and even items of TSCS on a sample of 46 
ptudont teachers was 0,00, The reliability coefficient of the whole 
test was calculated by using the Spearman-Brown Prophecy formula. 

It was a Iso 0,90, 

2,4 Proc edure 

Step Is Select.i.Qn of the sample (caption 2.2) 

Step 23 Pxetesbing; The twenty student teachers wore obsorwea 
twice during, practice teaching in their clnscroom teaching situation 
for 30 minutes each in their method subjects both by the Dunior 
Research bellow in the project and the principal inv/ostigator after 
finding their interobseruer reliability. The nuerage of the ebscr- 
wation on ITCS of each student formed the pretest teaching competence 
score. Before commencement of microteaching treatment, TSCS was 
administered for finding out the pretest teaching selfconcept scores. 

Step 3s Oriontotion to nicroteachings Theoretical discussion 
about the concopt of microteaching was done and the merits and de¬ 
merits Were explained to the respondents. 

Step 43 Discussion of the Skill of Probing OUeStioningS The 
details for discussion about the skill were taken from Pass! ( 1976), 
The twenty student-tenchors were trained in cuserring and rating 
the components of the skill. 
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Step 5; Presentation of DBn.oristration Lesson'- 
for the skill of probing questioninQ (Passi, 1976) 
the principal inuestigotor and it wao dlscussacl of'- 
copy of the model lossunr 


The model leason 
was prc'Cented by 
-' dis L: ■ iTjiing a 


Step 6s Planning of the riicrolessonss Each student teacher preparod 
one microlesscn in their mothod sl iject according tc the lesson format 
of the model loaaon suppliudo 


S-tep 7 s Presentation of the First fli c'^olessons The student tBacher-:i 
presentos' their microlessons in simulated situations with peers acting 
as pupil' 3 . The number of peers ranged from 8 to 10, There mas one 
peer suparuisor and ono superuisor to obseruo and giue feedback to each 
student in an indiuidual setting immediately after 'teach' and 'rq.tQach', 
The peer supervisor gave feedback first and it was followed by that of 
the supervisor. The same lesson was retaught to another sot of peers 
folloujed by rofoedback by peer supervisor one! the suporuisorn The time 
distribution was as followss , ' m " 

Teach-Gmts; Feedback-dmtsj Peplan~12 mtsp Rotenchr® tntsj Refeedbr.ck-S 
mtSji Total time for one microl8SSon=36 mts. This is termed as o'ic micro- 
teaching cycle. There mers ndcrolessons in each cycle, although tho 
content for teach and retcach lessons in the same cycle was tho samo. 

One microteaching cycle is given in Table 2.3. 


Step 8s Presentation of Second flicrolessonS Stop 7 wqS repeated 
with another micro lesson on a different unit from the same or different 
subject. Thus there were four microlessons in two cycles for each 
skill. 


Step 9? Skill of Stimulus Variations All student teachers repeated 
steps 4-3 with the skill of stimulus variation. 

Sept 10 Skill of F^einforcements All student teachers repeated 
steps 4-8 with the skill of reinforcement. 

Step 11» Skill of Explaining" The student teachers repeated steps 
4r-D with the skill of explaining. 

Step 12: Skill of Illustrating with Examples! The trainees repeated 
steps 4-8 with this 'Skill. 
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TABLE 2.5 

ra CRD TEACHING CYCLE 





-,S- IB s^- 

' The teachinc skills were ohserv/od by the peer suporvisor and 
supervisor with thu help of EnrresoondinQ obsBrvntion Schedules (fre- 
quency as well as,rating) given in (Passi, 1976), 

The Steps 1-12 wcro coinmon to the control nnd expsritnpntal 
groups,, Fran step 13 unuords there was treatment variation between 
the control yrouu and the cxparimenbal group, 

'Stop-13o Treatment lyardations 

Treatment far the control groups Each student teacher in the con¬ 
trol group cave four regular lessons in-simulation with psers acting as 
pupils,, Each lessen was for 30 mts and it wns followed by traditicnal 
feedback for 5 mts. The total time far one lesson was 35 mts and for 
each student in the control group for four Ipssonc it was 140 mts. 

Treatment for the Experimental Groups The experimental group was 
oriented to the concept and need for integration of teaching skills for 
20 mta. They were given instructional material on integration of teaching 
skills. One demonstration lesson by the supervisor was conducted in 
simulated situation for 25 mts integrating the teaching skills by sum- 
matiua strategy with special reference to the five skills selected. 

This' Was followed by a discission with the experimental group for 25 mts 
on the twenty.items of ITC5 and also with respect; to the demonstration 
lesson. Each student in the experimental group prepared four lesson 
plans of 25 mta each. They were presented in the■simulated situation 
and imr..Bdiate feedback ih'detail on the basis of the items of ITC5 was 
given for ten minutes by the supervisor. The -number of peers was 4~9, 
There was nc reteach of the lesson. For each lesson 35 minutes ucro' 
speht and for four lessons of each student 140 minutes were spent. 

5tep“l4'' Fbst testings The twenty student teachers gave two regular 
lessons in bheir method subjects in real classroom setting for 30 mts 
each. They were observed on ITCS, it was followed by 'crdrrirristbralian of 
TSCS, The responses ware scored and tabulated. 



2•5 HBthoriolonical Gains 

In the treatment stage souig innovatiDna uarB nddocl :n nint^uatp 
the inuoluernent of the trainees. CuT ire aomme . .f p l ■ .ijs nf 

each skillj sociomstric tn?'", was cnnducb,jd to 'elect the ps^’r si'pe?- 
uisor (microteoching partner) from the appjsitr. The chosen pner 

superuisor actac! os the significant other to modify the bei'''!'-tour ol 
each trainee. It was found that the sec'.r,,iietr‘c status of student- 
teachers Were undergoing change based on iheir pt-rformance i,i oach 
skill. The selection of equal number of cuJent teachers belonging 
tn either sox was helpful tn introduce va-’iety in the various rales 
At the end of practice of each skill, the progress in perfor:ia'-'Ce was 
put on the notice board against the name of eacii trainee, hioreover, 
the best performers were given one more clianco bn exhibit their per¬ 
formance in front of all student-teachers, and thn concornod demonstra¬ 
tion lessons were taped in recognition of the best perfornianco fr.'m 
the group. All student teachers got the opportunity tc act ns micro" 
teacher, peer supervisor and pupil in the ten micvotenibing chclas, 'I'he 
minimum number of microlessons observed by each trainee was .,, 1 - 5i!, a 
the student teachers belonged bo different inothad subjects, theic jribr.t' 
action in the simulated situation helped to improve thair general 
knowledge as well, 

2,6 Statistical Techniques Used 

neans and standard doviatiuns were found for the pretest, post- 
test and gain scores on TSCS and ITC5 For control group and experimental 
group. Further, product moment correlation coofficient was computed 
between related scores. Significance of ths difference between means 
were bested using 't' for ccrBelated data. 

The next chapter presents description and analysis of data 
and interpretat on of results. 




CHAPTER - ill 


description and ANAL'^>]S of data AfjD IN ^RFRF/,- 
TION OF RESUl'(S, 

This chapter is dewoted to the analysis of data rslatino to the 

□ bjectiv/es of the study, testing-oF the hypatheses and interpjetation 

□ f results. The data relating to teaclii.-g seJfconcept of student 
teachers, testing of the hyptheses and ’ nterpretation results are 
giuen first, The^data relating to teaching competence testing of the 
hypothesis and interpretation of results follou them, 

3.1 Data Relating to Teaching Selfconcept 

3.1.1 The pretest, posttest and gain scores on TSCS of the control 
group of student-teachers ar,a given in.Toble 3.1, 

TAB LE - 3. 1 

PRETEST, PUSTTEST AND GAIN SCORES IN TEACHING BELFCUf^CEPT 
SCALE OF THE CONTROL GROUP OF 3 rJDENT-TEACHERS( N=10) 


SI,; 

_ 

Pretest 

Scores_ 

} Posttest 

1 Scores 

J Gain 

■1 S cotes 

01 

283 ' 

289 

6 

02 

335 

344 

9 

03 

321 

363 

42 

04 

304 

36'! 

57 

05 

330 

' 379 

49 

06 

313 

334 

21 

07 

274 

314 

■ 40 

0 8 

346 

390 

44 

00 

293 

298 

5 

10 

251 

337 

86 

n 

305,00 

340.9 0 

35.9 0 

so 

28.34 

31,76 

24.57 



The data in Table 3*1 ^how that the mean post test score of the 
control group of student teachers was higher than their mean pretest 
scores. The mean post test score was 340,90 as against the mean pre¬ 
test score shouing thereby a gain of mean 35,90 scores, 

3,1.2 Testing cf the. First Hypothesis 

To test the hypothesis that "there is no significant difference 
between the pretest and post test mean teaching selfconcept scores of 
control group of student-teachers"» significance of the difference 
between pretest and post test mean teaching selfconcept scores of the 
control group of student—teachers ([\I=1Q) was found, 

TABLE - 3,2 

SIGNIFICANCE OF THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN PRETEST AND POST TEST FEAN 
tEACHING SELFCONCEPT SCORES OF CONTROL GROUP OF STUDENT- 

TEACHERS ( N =10) 


Pretest 


I 

I 

i 

I 

i. 


Fbst Test 


, • — . r 

riean Difference 

) I 

J___- , __L 


Level of 

I , ,1 signifiedn'dt 


305.00 340,9 0 

SD 28,34 31.76 


35.90 0,67 4,61 0.01 


The data in Table 3.2 shows that the mean difference 35,90 
is significant beyond 0,01 level,’t’value being 4.61, So the null 
hypothesis was rejected. The result of this testing served to confirm 
the finding reported by Dasajh (1975) that microteoching treatment is 
helpful in enhancing the teaching selfconcept of student)-teachers. 


3,1,3 The pretest, post test and gain scores on teaching selfconcept 
of experimental group of student teachers dre presented in Table 3,3, 
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table - 3.3 


PRETEST, POSTITEST AWD GAIN SCORES IN TEACHING SELECDNCEFT Of tt 
CXPERiriENTAL GROUP OF STUDENT-TEACHERS 


? 

s 1.No. 


1 

Pretest Scoros J 

posttest Scores 

' Gain Scores 

11 


314 

314 

0 

12 


320 ' 

339 

10 

13 


324 

337 

13 

14 


216 

232 

16 

15 


275 

312 

37 , 

16 


29 7 

379 

82 

17 


261 

283 

22 

18 


209 , 

337 

128 

19 


296 

302 

6 

20 


280 

348 

68 

fl 


200,10 

31 8.30 

38.20 

SD 


39.45 

38*06 

39.44 


The data in Table 3,3 shou that the tpean post test score of the 
experimental group was higher than the moan pretest score. The experi 
mental group obtained the moan score of 310,30 as against the mean 
score of 2Q0.10 obtained by their counterparts in the control group 
showing a clear gain of 38.2^ scores in the mean. 

3.1.4 Testing of the B'eoah'd Pypathesis 

To tost the hypothesis that "there is no significant diffe„-nac 
between pretest and post test mean teaching selfconcept scores of 
experimental group of student teachers (n= 1Q)’', significance of the 
difference between pretest and post test mean teaching selfconcept 
score was found. The data are presented in Table 3,4, 
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TABLE - 3.4 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN PRETEST AND POST TESj FEAN 
TEACHING self-concept SCORES OF EXFERIFENTAL GROUP OF 
STUDENT TEACHERS( N .-■10) 


Pretest 


n 2ao.io 

SD 39.45 


Post test 

313.30 

33.36 


1 

I 

t 


Nean difference 


38,20 


' ' t' 

L ^ 


0.48 


Lewel of 


r 


3,06 


significance 


0,05 


The data in Table 3.4 show that the post test mean teaching self- 
concept scores are higher than the pretest mean .teaching selfcohcept 
scores, the mean difference being 38,20'. The 't' Table ( with 9 degrees 
of freedom) indicates that while a 'f of 3,25 is significant at 0.01 
level, a ''t'of 2.26 is significant at 0.05 level only. Since the t 
value in the data at hand was 3.06, the pretest post test mean teaching 
selfconcept difference (38,20) is significant only at 0,05 level. This 
is a bit difficult to explain and could perhaps be attributed to the 
low r (0,48) high range of scores (l28) and high standard deviations. 
However, the null hypothesis that "there is no significant difference 
between pretest and post.test mean teaching selfconcept scoros of the 
experimental group of student-teachers” was rejected. The finding is 
significant in as much as it helps in corroborating the earlier finding 
of Dosajh ( 1975 ) that microteaching facilitates enhancement of the 
teaching selfconcept of student teachers, 

3.1,5 Interpretation of Results 

The data in Table 3,1 and 3,3 show the details of teaching 
Selfconcept scores and in Tables 3.2 and 3,4 show the significance 
of the difference between pretest and post test mean teaching self- 
concept scores of control group and experimontal group of -student- 
teachers respectively. The null hypotheses relating to tecching 
Selfconcept uete also rejected. The significance of the difference 
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betuieen pretest and post test mean teaching selfconcept scares of 
each group confirmed the finding of Dosajh (l9?5)that microtonching 
could successfully be used in enhancing the tt-a. h:"- seZfrpncept of 
student-teachers. It may thus be established that microteaching 
technique enables the student teachers In g£n'’ral to percciue the 
positive change in thoir teaching performance in the classroom and 
theceby enhancEment'. 'f-.thLlr■ tc^rching c^lf-c nropt,. 

Although the tuo null hypotheses were rejected, there ujas 
difference in the level of significance of the pretest post tost moan 
difference as shown in Tables 3,2 and 3.4, In the control group tho 
mean difference was significant at Q»Q1 level, whore as in the oxpori" 
mental group the mean difference was significant at 0,05 level only. 

Why did the pretest post test mean difference in tsaching, solfconcept 
of experimental group of student teachers fail bo reach Q.d level of 
significance. There might bo several reasons for this strange pheno¬ 
menon. It is true that tho experimental group of student teachers 
(i\l=i0) had undergone additional treatment of integration of teaching 
skills in the simulated situation in comparison to the' control group of 
student teachers (l\l=i0) who practised (nicioteaching with independent 
skills. Till the end of practice of five independent teaching skills 
in the simulated situation, both the experimental and control group 
were subjected to the same treatment and they had Ui.dergone treatment 
variation only after that. It is also true that no post test was con¬ 
ducted immediately after the microteaching treatment in indefDendent 
teaching skills to find out the change in teaching selfconcept of 
experimental group and control group consisting of 1D student toachors 
each. Further, it was found useful to examino the details of the 
content in Tables 3,2 and 3,4 meticulously to understand the reasons 
for the difference in the level of significance of tho pretest post- 
tost mean differences in the two groups. The protest post test moan 
difference in teaching selfconcept of control group was 35,90 and 
that of experimental group 38,20 and the mean differenco of 2,30 could 
be attributed to the superiority of the experimental group. It lias 
found a bit helpful to scrutinise tho range in gain scores of tho 



control and oKpcrimontal groups uihich were 81 and 12B rospectiuBly, 
Similarly the standard dcuiotions of the pretest and post test teaching 
selfconcept scores of the control group were 28,34 and 31o76 and 
that of GXpBrimonta1 group uero 39.45 and 38.3G respoctiuoly. In other 
words, the measures of dispersion of teaching selfconcept scores .of 
experimental group cf ten student teachers were high and r low when 
compared with those of control group of ten student teachers, Houever, 
any generalization based on data from a wary small sample of ton student 
teachers vnoy bo rather risky* Further studies using I irger samples 
may help in bridging tho gap. In the present study, the higher mean 
difference of 38.20 goes in favour of the experimental group which may 
be considered as the indication of the superiority of the microtoaching 
basod on integrated skills. This is a significant finding of the study. 

It may be noted that one of the objectives of the study (1,7.2) 
was to find out the effect of microtoaching separately on control group 
of student teachers, and experimental group of student teachers by 
comparing the 'pretast and post test mean differenco within the group 
and the two null hypotheses wbeg framed accordingly. It was found 
desirable on the part of the investigator to attempt to find tho signi¬ 
ficance of the differonce botween the mean gain scores in toaching 
selfconcept of the control and experimental group of student-teachers. 

It was also one of the limitations of tho present study (l.o). However 
within the limitations of the study, the two null hypotheses relating 
to teaching self-concept of the two groups of student-^teaohBrs were 
rejected and mlcrotaaching was found facilitating in onhancing the 
teaching self-concept of student-teachers, 

3,2,8 Data Relating to Teaching Competence 
3,2,1 Presentation of Data 

The pretest, posttest and gain scores tni teaching competence 
of the control group of student teachers (n= 1Q) are shown in Table 3.5, 
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TABLE - 3.5 

PRETES|\ POST TEST AND GAIN SCuRES IN TEACHING CLDPETENCE OF THE 
CONTROL GROUP OF STUDENT-TEACHERS(N=1D) 


Sl.Ndo ; 

I 

1 

Protest Scores 

’I Post Test Scores 

1 

J Gainocoras 

t 

01 

30 

56 

26 

02 

22 

50 

20 

03 

. '24 

50 

26 

04 

23 

63 

40 

05 

23 

63 

40 

06 

26 

65 

39 

07 

21 

53 

32 

08 

22 

56 

34 • 

09, 

25 

61. 

36 

10 

24 

76 

52 

n 

24.00 

59,30 

35,30 

so 

2,45 

7,59 

7.59 


The data in Table 3,5 shows that 'the post tost scores of all 
studont-teachers wore higher than their pretest scores and the tnean 
gninscora was 35,30, 

i 

Similarly, the pretest, post tost and gain scores of the 
control group of studont-tGachers arc giuan in Table 3,6, 
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TABLE - 3,6 

PRETEST, POST TEST AND GAIN SCORES Ii'j TEACHING COriPETENCE OF THE 
EXPERIMENTAL GROUP OF STUDENT-TEACHERS (N=1Q) , 


l.No. 

! 

) 

] 

Protest Scoros 

! 

J post Ibst Scores 

I 

J Gain Scores 

11 


. 2D 

56 

36 

12 


23 

63 

40 

13 


24 

62 

38 

14 


23 

56 

33 

15 


24 

66 

42 

16 


24 

53 

29 

17 


20 

76 

48 

18 


25 

64 

39 

19 


25 

65 

40 

20 


23 

75 

46 


n 

24.50 

63,60 

39.10 


SD 

2.42 

7.23 

5,36 


The data in Table 3.6 shows that the post test scoros of all 
studsnt-teachers ore higher than the pretest scores and the [fiean gain 
teaching competence score of the experimental group is 39.10, 

The data in Table 3.7 shows the mean gain scares of the oXperi- 
niontal group of student-teachers was higher than that of the control 
group. 




TABLE - 3,7 


GAIN SCORES IN TEACHING CiinPETENCE OF STUDENT TEACHERS 


__EoDA^Pl.,.Gro_up_ (n= 1D)_ I __ Experimental Gr oup i N=1QJ 

' ' I ' ^ 


SI, No, ! 

Gainscoros 

j S1, No. 1 

Gain Scores 

Q1 

26 

11 

36 

02 

28 

12 

40 

03 

26 

13 

38 

D4 

■ 40 

14 

33 

Q5 

40 

15 

42 

06 

30 

16 

29 

07 

32 

17 

48 

oa 

34 

18 

39 

00 

36 

19 

40 

10 

52 

20 

46 

El 

35.30 


39.10 

SD 

7,59 


5,36 


3,2,2 Tasting of the •bfciir^l iHypothusis 

To test the hypothesis that "there is no significant difference 
betueon the mean gain scares on teaching competence of experimental 
and control gr:up of student^teachers"j significance cf the difference 
between the i.ean gain sccros on teaching compotenco of experimental 
and control greups of student ^teachers was computed. The results arc 
presented in Table 3,3, 
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TABLE - 3.8 

S]Gr:iFlCANCE UF THE DIFFERENCE BETUEEN MEAN TEACHING CDLIFETENCE 
GAIN SCORES OF EXPERIMENTAL AND CONTROL GROUP OF STUDENT-TEACHERS 


Control Group 


r ” I 

Experimental Group',! r 

I I 

I ' 


- .. _ 

'I ' t' ji Louel of 
} I* significance 


M 3 5 o 30 


SD 7.59 


39,10 

5,36 


0.07 4.52 0.01 


The data in Table 3.Q shows that the PI and SD relating to 
teaching competence score of the experimental group were 39,10 and 
5.36 respectively and the N and SD of the control group were 35.30 and 
7.59 respectively. The [higher mean was in favour of the experimental 
group and the mean difference of 3.80 was found significant beyond 0,01 
level. The 't' value was 4,52. Thus the null hypothesis that "there 
is no significant difference between the mean gain scores n teaching 
competence of experimental and control group of student-teachers" was 
rejected. 

Significance of the difference between pretost and post test 
mean teaching compsteneg of the experimontal and control group are 
given in Table 3.9. 

TABLE - 3,9 

SIGNIFICANCE OF THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN PRETEST, AND POST TEST MEAN 
TEACHING COFIPETENCE SCORES OF CONTROL AND EXPERIMENTAL 
GROUP OF STUDENT-TEACHERS 


1 ■ I I 


Group 


1 Pretest 

Post Test 

Control 

fl 

24.00 

59.30 

group 

SD 

2.45 

7,59 

Expt.al 

N 

24.50 

63,60 

group 

SD 

2,42 

7.23 



0.16 


I 

't' ; 


14.71 


Level of 
Sionif icance 

0.01 


0.84 


23,14 


0,01 
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The data in Table 3,0 shouis that the post test mean teaching 

cofiipetencB scare of the control group uias higher and the mean difference 

□f 35,30 was found significant beyond 0,01 leuel, Tho *t‘ ualuo was 

14,71. Oimilarly the post test mean teaching compotence cf the 

experimental group was found higher and the mean difference of 39.10 

^ •* 

was found significant beyond 0.01 level. The t value was 23,14, 

The results of these tests further strengthen the rejection of the 
null hypothesis relating to teaching competence, 

3,2.3 Interpretation of Results v 

In Tables 3,8 and 3.9, the data with regard to the signifi¬ 
cance of the difference between the various means are presented. In 
all the three cases the mean differences are significant beyond 0,01 
level. The result of the significance of the difference between pre¬ 
test and post test mean teaching compotence scores of the experimental 
and control groups cenfirm the findings reported by Das et al,, 1976;, 
Opshi, 19775 Lalitamma, 1977; Passi, 1977; George, 1978; and Oangira, 
1980. 

In tho present study tho student-toachors of the control group 
practised the skills of probing questioning, reinforcement, stimulus 
variation, explaining and illustrating with eXaruplcs. After that 
without any systematic training in integration of ckills, the student- 
teachers of the control group were able to integrato, to an extent 
the independent teaching sidlls in the natural classroom setting. At 
the sariie time the experimental group had the additional advantage of 
getting the training and feedback in integration of skills. This was 
helpful in improving the teaching competence of experimental group 
significantly in comparison to the control group of student-teachers. 

It may be concluded frori' this investigation that microteaching improves 
teaching competence of atudont-teochers significantly and that micrc- 
teaching with training in integration of skills improve the teaching 
competence further. However, more studies uill be requirod especially 
those connected with various methods of integration of teaching skills 
and their effectiveness to substantiate these findings. 




CHAPTCR- i\l 


FINDINGS AND CUNCLUSiDNS 

This final chaptar, drouis togathor the main findings and 
conclusions with their implicotiona and suggcsbions for further 
research, 

4.1 ['lain Findings 

1, Thore was significant difference botucen the pretest 
and the post tost mean teaching self concept scores of 
tho control group of student-teachors, 

2, There uas significant difference between the pretest 
and the post test mean teaching selfconcept scores of 
the experimental group of student-teachers, 

3, There was significant difference between the mean gain 
scores in teaching competence of the control group and 
the experimental group of student-teachers, 

4.2 Conclusions 

From the aboue findings one could arrive at three conclusions, 

1 . nicroteaching facilitates enhancement of the toaching 

6 

selfconcept of student-teachers, 

2 . nicroteaching is effective in improving the teaching 
compctonce of student-teachers, 

3. nicroteaching treatment followed by summated strategy 
of integration of toaching skills is superior to micro- 
teaching troatment based on independent teaching skills 
in improving the teaching cempotence of student-teachers, 

4.3 Implications a_nd S unciestio ns 

Though microteaching facilitates enhancement of the teaching 
selfconcept and development of teaching competence of student-teachers, 
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this innouatiuB technique has not become part of the socondory or 
primary tsacher education programme in most of the. teacher training 
institutions in India. The bodies such as the NCTC, the iJCERTj 
Department of Education in the Unluersitias, and SCERTs SI€o. have to 
make vigorous efforts for the effective diffusion and dissemination 
of this useful approach to teacher training programme* This may be 
dene, besides other things by organising more workshops seminars and 
discussions and encouraging the production of films, taped lessons 
and literature on microteaching in English, Hindi and especially in 
regional languages. Attempts have to be made to restructure,and 
revitalize the prevailing teacher training programme from their theory 
orientation to classroom reality orientation in the light of the WCTE 
document on teacher education. ' 

The significance of training in basic teaching skills in simulated 
situations need special emphasis. If training institutions train 
student-teachers in simulated situations, it will be a blessing not 
only for the pupils of the practising schools and their toachers but 
also for student-teachers. The student-teachers may be initiated to 
aptual classroam teaching practice only after ascertaining that they 
have acquired the minimum level of competence and confidence in a 
series of simulated teaching situations. For this, the tcnchD]>- 
educators haoe to work not only by involving themselves in the obsarve- 
tion of practice sessions in simulated situations bU'^ also in the 
performance of demonstration lessons for independent teaching skills 
as well as for integrated teaching skills, 

4,4 S uq^-'BStl ons for Fu rth er Rosearch 

Though there is oinpiricnl evidence and general agreement about 
the usefulness of ficroteaching in improving the teaching competence 
of preservicB and in-service teachers through the practice of inde¬ 
pendent teaching skills, there is not much information about the 
usefulness of training in integration of teaching skills in general 
for improving teaching competence, Doreover, there is no empirical 



evidence nbout the superiority of any particular strategy for 
interiration of teaching sl<ills* So the follouing studies ore suggested 
for further research in this area. 

1o Effect of Vvarioistrategies af integration of teaching 
skills (Sunmative strategy, Additive strategy, Diode 
oiiatogy, SuDtiumptiQn strategy and No Strategy) on teaching 
cotnpoton''.G of student-teachers, 

Ic A coinparativG study of the touching competence of student- 
teachers trained through microtcaching technique and mini- 
teaching, 

j, A comparative study of the teaching selfconcept of studenli- 
teachers trained both in FIACG and microteoching and those 
trained in microteaching alone. 

4. A compariaon of the effectiveness of live classroom and 
simulated situation in integrating the teaching skills and 

- improving teaching competence,, 

Research studies n,ay be undertaken by varying the number of core 
skills, strategies used for intogration of teaching skills, simulated 
sibUat'ons and live classroom and using various tools like BGTC, ITC5, 
ATAl Old TSCSo The present study may be replicated on different 
samples by introducing one more post test stage, one at the end of 
practice of independent teaching skills, and the other after integra¬ 
tion cf teaching skills using BGTCS^ ITCS and TSCS, 

The concept of integration of teaching skills is still in its 
embryonic stage. The conceptual framework, modus operand! for its 
training, evaluation and measurement tools and the mode of providing 
feedback furnish fertile ground for research, experimentation and 
innovation in this vital area of microteoching. 
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APPENDIX - A 


IN'CDRE TEACHING COiytPETrMC E__ _ S rP/ E _ " T' ' 

(OBUBlbpod for nosrssing thr n-nit' cf Integrnb.on 

or Skills) 

Namo of tho student teacher;___No., 

Class:___^Tapic;____^.......... 

Date:______Time DuratiC'S_______ 

Practice Leoaon No„:____ 

Instructions r 

This scale consists of twenty Ptabementc regarding the 
teaching behaviours which reflects the skill of integration on tho 
part of teacher, Each one of the statamcnts has fi-'e possible rsF- 
ponses such as not at all, to a little extent, ebcoo Tho ubsoruer 
should rate after careful observations of the toochar and pupils 
behaviour 

Responses (codo) 

Not at all (l) (when the said behaviour is nat 

r.xhibltoc' ll) 

To a little Extent(2) (when the said behaviour is 

exhibited slightly) 

To some Extent (3) (Uhon the said bohaviour is 

exhibited a little- more as 
required) 

To a considerable( 4 ) (When the said behaviour is 
Extent exhibited conoiderably as 

required) 

To a great ExtGnt(5) (When the said behaviour is 

exhibited satisfactorily to 
the required extent) 

You are requested to put a X under the most suitable category<. 




1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


1, Used learnt skills with .cose ( ■) ()()() ( ) 

2, .Skills used were according to the ( ) ()()() ( ) 

teaching-learning situations 

3, Changed the behaviour according to ( ) ()()() ( ) 

the need of the teaching-loarning 

situation 

4, bjes more ccutrcus about the skills ( ) ()()() ( ) 

than the centgnts 

5, In certain situations, could not ( ) ()()() ( ) 

decide upon the type of the skills 

to be used 

6 , Took care of the needs of students ( ) ()()() ( ) 

while trying to integrate the skills 

7, SolBCticn cf skills was appropriate ( ) ()()() ( ) 

with rcjfersncB to the objectives 

and content of the lesson 

B, Skills were properly sequenced in ( ) ()()() ( ) 

dealing with the contents 

. Skills Were properly absorbed in ( ) ()()() ( ) 

the teaching stylo, 

10. Skills Wert, used in proper proportion ( ) ()()() ( ) 

11. Components of different skills were ( ) ()()() ( ) 

used With proper fusion 

12 . Skills were too predotninontly ex- ( ) ()()() { ) 

hibited in the classrnom ' 

15. Skills inhibited the normal* process () ()()() () 

of teaching 

14, Students liked the teaching ; ( ) ()()() ( ) 

15, Stu-dents were very attentive () ()()() () 

16, Students were keen to respond ( ) ( ) ( ) t ) ( ) 

17, Students porticipated with interest 

in the classroom activities ( ) ()()() ( ) 

18, Student participation was maximised ( ) ()()() ( ) 

V, Students asked questions ( ) ()()() ( ) 

2D. Classroom was properly managed ( ) ()()() ( ) 


/iPFElMDlX- D 


teaching self-cuncept scale 


please fill in the following PAFiTlCUU-\RS 

o ^GX gogeagsgaosta 

Col I0 QtJgagoggggggogoggoogaooogggaoogogggooaggggggggt, ggggDO’tGoooggooooogg 

PlGaiSG road the diroctions corofully tofore writing on this papor 

Diructions 

1» PloaSG fill in the particulars montionoc! abouu an this page. 

2. Thoro ora two sets uf words (Sot A and Set b) containing corurpon 
ndjoctiuDS on pages 2 and 3 rcspoctiuoly. The words in Set A 
describe yourself ns n toachor (person) and Sot B describo your 
teaching work in the class room and its outcome (teaching process 
and its effGctiwoness), They will holp us in finding out what 
you .think of yourself. 

3. The information collected through this tool, will be kept strictly 
confidontial and will never be used to your disadvantage. This 

is an attempt to help you to improve yourself and to become a 
better teacher, 

4. Please be frank and honest in your responses, because the results 
are likely to be helpful in your better adjustment. 

5. Work quickly and do not spend too much time on any single word, 

6 . There is no time'-limit and no right and wrong answers, 

V• Ho w to answ e r Set A £ 

Read each word and try to think how that word describes your¬ 
self as a teacher. If you think that you are very much like that 
pur ( X ) in the first column. If you are much like that pur your 
response ( x ) in the second column. If you are uncertain, put (x) 
in the third column. If you think that you aro not like that, give 
your response in the fourth (x) column. If you feel that you are 
not at all like that, give the response (x) in the fifth column. 

Two oxornples are shown bolow. 



Very much 
like this 

[ fluch like } 

I this 

Uncertain 

J Net like 
this 

[ Not at oil 

I like this 


1 

I 2 

3 

! 4 

! 5 

faithful 

( X ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

rude 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

( ) 

(x) , 



Now See tho 

Words in 

S et A 







a''cti\j 0 

kind 

polite 

inefficient 

nttmctiue 

healthy 

intelligent 

inspiring 

n ttentiue 

harsh 

onthugia- 

atic 

honest 
capable 
choerful 

careless 

smart 

croatj-ue 

Sympathetic 

foolish 

civilized 


- I iv;‘" s 5- 


TEACHIWG SELF-CGNCEPT 

Set A (list of words relating to teacher person) 


.1 


2 


3 

i 


5 


-1 


? 


5 „ ^ 

\ 

C 


( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) ( 

) 

aiBof 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) ( 

) 

( 

) 

(_ 

) 

/ 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) ( 

) 

devoted 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) ( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

{ 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) ( 

) 

tolerant 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) ( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) ( 

) 

artistic 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) ( 

) 

( 

\ 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) ( 

) 

frank 

( 

) 

( 

'). 

( 

) ( 

) 

{ 

) 

( 

) 

■ ( 

) 

f 

V. 

) 

( 

) ( 

) 

impatient 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) ( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) ( 

) 

af fectiDnatB( 

) 

( 

) 

'( 

)'( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

} 

( 

) 

( 

) ( 

) 

humble 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) ( 

■) 

,( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) ( 

) 

optimistic ( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) ( 

) 

't" 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 


( 

) ( 

) 

apprecia¬ 

tive 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) ^ 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) ( 

) 

narrow-' 

minded 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) ( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

), 

( 

) 

( 

) ( 

) 

human 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) ( 

} 

( 

) 

( 

). 

( 

) 

( 

) 

{ 

) ( 

) 

resoureef ul( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) { 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) ( 

) 

sincere 

(, 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) ( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) ( 

) 

realistic 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) ( 

)' 

k' 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) ( 

) 

nervous 

( 

) 

( 

) 

{ 

) ( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) ( 

) 

cp-oporr>- 

tive 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) ( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) ( 

) 

well- 

adjusted 

( 

) 

r 

( 

) 

( 

) ( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

! 

) 

( 

) ( 

) 

Unscrupu¬ 

lous 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) ( 

) 

( 

) 

() 

( 

) 

{ 

) 

( 

) ( 

) 

happy 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) ( 

) 




HhVE Yl'U RESPONDED TO EUERY WORD? PLEASE CHEC'k 


Now see liu^ct^pcge, , 



HDliJ TU answer set B 


Rac'd each word and try to think how that word doscribos 
your tenching work In the clnasroam and its outcome. For indica¬ 
ting your response against each word follow tho satno procodure 
given nbuuo. Two exainplos nro given below, 

l/cry much Much like [ Uncertain ] Not like,' Not at all 

_L.. ,thj,s_ __ ____U.Jibis _._.'j..lii<G„thJ,s 

_ 1 _!_ 3 _ . _ 5 __ 

helpful (x) ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) 

irregular ( ) ( ) ( ) ( ) (x) 

rJow .sou the foilcwing WDrids.i.; . on' 


J_2__5_ _3_4„_5 


appropriate 

f 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) ( 

■) 

inadequate 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

punctual 

( 

) 

(■ 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) ( 

) 

natural 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

original 

( 

) 

( 

), 

( 

) 

( 

) ( 

) 

objective 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

disciplined 

f 

\ 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) ( 

) 

comprchensive( 

) 

( 

) 

f 

\ 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

inconsistent 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) {. 

) 

permissive 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

dynamic 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) < 

) 

unpleasant 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

proportionate 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) ^ 

) 

facilitative 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

dsniocratio 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) ( 

) 

probing . 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

flexible 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) ( 

) 

positive 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

discouraging 

/ 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) ( 

) 

fluent 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

prnctical 

( 

) 

( 

) 

r 

) 

( 

) ( 

) 

ineffective 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

f 

) 

( 

) 

psychological 

c 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) ( 

) 

promotive 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

hutno rous 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) ( 

) 

relaxed 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

indirect 

( 

) 

( 

) 

c 

) 

( 

) ( 

) 

reasonable 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

unfair 

( 

) 

f 

1 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) ( 

) 

informal 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

respensibe 

( 

) 

( 

) 

1 

) 

( 

) ( 

) 

illustrative 

( 

) 


) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

f 

) 

ideal 

( 

) 

/ 

1 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) ( 

) 

reinforce d 

( 

) 

( 

) 

f 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

rewarding 

{ 

V 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) ( 

) 

partial 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

interactive 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) ( 

) 

integrative 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 



unsatisfactory ( ) 

() () 

00 

refined 

0 

() 

() 

0 0 

sequential 

0 

0 0 

00 

involved 

0 

() 

() 

0 0 

iir press ii/G 

',) 

0 0 

00 

stimulating 

() 

() 

() 

0 0 

Ffieaningful 

0 

0 0 

00 

monotonous 

() 

) 

() 

0 0 

legible 

() 

0 0 

00 

thorough 

() 

0 

0 

0 0 

irrelei/ont ' 

{) 

0 0 

00 

Simple 

() 

()■ 

() 

{) () 

useful 

() 

0 0 

0( ) 

methodical 

() 

() 

() 

0 0 

warm 

() 

0 0 

00 

task- 

oriented 

() 

i) 

) 

0 i ) 

valid 

0 

0 0 

')() 

welJr 

organised 

() 

() 

()' 

() 0 

vague 

() 

0 0 

00 

unsuccessful ( ) 

() 

() 

0 "0 

skilled 

() 

0 0 

0 0 

systoifiatic 

() 

{) 

() 

0 0 


HJE you RESRINDED TO EllEfiy WORD? PLCftSE CHECE, THONlS. 
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